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THE BLIND CHILD, TOO, CAN GO TO NURSERY SCHOOL 


Pauline M. Moore 


In the Spring of 1946 a totally blind child was enrolled in a small 
nursery school in a suburban town of Massachusetts. He was the only blind 
child in this locality attending a nursery school for children of normal 
vision. His general development and social adjustment were watched with 
unusual interest, not only by his family and the school, but also by 

others interested in the early training and education of young blind child- 
ren. This report is concerned with an experience of preschool blind child- 
ren who have had similar opportunities since that time.* 


No concerted effort has been made by the program of the "Foundation 
for Vision" of Massachusetts to enroll blind children in preschool groups. 
Individualization of the blind child, and recognition that group partici- 
pation may not always be advantageous for a particular child were princi- 

ples underlying the philosophy of the program. However, each year since 
1946 several children have entered regular preschool groups primarily be-~ 
cause their parents were interested in nursery schools as a means of 
supplementing their home life because facilities were available in the 
various communities in which they lived and the children themselves were 
ready for wider experience outside of the home. (See table). 


| BLIND CHILDREN KNOWN TO FOUNDATION FOR VISION 
| Enrolled in Preschool Groups 
(Ages 2 yrs.-6 mos. to 5 yrs. 6 mos.) 
Year Nursery School Kindergarten Total 


1946-1947 1 
1947 1948 8 11 
1948-1949 7 9 16 
1949-1950 6 3 9 
1950-1951 12 7 


Admission to a Nursery School 


| When parents expressed an interest in a group experience for their 
child, and when their child seemed ready, the parents were encouraged to 
investigate their local facilities. Parents usually made the initial ap- 
proach to the local nursery school. When such a school previously had 
not accepted a blind child, some interpretation of the handicap was neces- 
sary and offered by the preschool teacher from the research staff of the 
Foundation for Vision. The helping teacher was always available for con- 
sultation and in turn was given the privilege of frequent observation of 
the child in the group after he entered. 


* The author has been employed as a preschool consultant since 1946 by the 
Foundation for Vision at the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary. This or- 
ganization is conducting research on retrolental fibroplasiz, an ocular ab- 
normality causing blindness in infants. 
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THE BLIND CHILD, TOO, CAN GO TO NURSERY SCHOOL (Continued) 


Que stions Raised by Nursery School Teachers 


Many of the schools when first approached about the enrollment of a 
blind child were sympathetic. But they were skeptical of the blind child's 
ability to play in a group of children who are lively, active and unpre- 
dictable. The nursery school teacher's first reaction was invariably one 
of fear for the child's safety. She questioned whether the child would be 
able to tread the stairs without assistance. Would he be able to manage 
outdoors? Was there danger of his being bumped by a swing or of his fall- 
ing from the jungle-gym of seesaw? Should movable equipment such as tables, 
chairs, ladders and other climbing apparatus, which in ordinary circum- 
stances might be in one arrangement today and another tomorrow, be kept 
stationary so that the child would know where everything was located? 


A second concern was whether the school was sufficiently staffed to 
accept a child with very low or no vision. How much guidance would the 
child need in the way of actually taking his hand? Would he be able to go 
to the bathroom alone and to find his way outdoors? Would he need to have 
an adult constantly near him? 


There was always the common good of the group to be considered. Usual- 
ly the teacher considered the possible effect the presence of a blind child 
in the school might have upon the others, and how, when, or even if she 
should tell the other children that this new child could not see. Occasion- 
ally a teacher asked whether the child himself knew that he did not see 
like other people, and if the eye condition (retrolental fibroplasia) 
caused a disfiguration of the child's eyes, or if some day he would be able 
to see. 


Many of the teachers did not comprehend the reality of blindness except 
as it affected the child's ability to move freely about the room. Perhaps 
it was fortunate that the child, and not his handicap, so quickly assumed 
importance. 


Interpretation of the Child's Needs 


In interpreting the child's handicap, emphasis was placed upon the 
fact that he is first of all a child despite his severe visual loss. His 
physical and emotional needs are those of any growing child even though he 
may not always express them in the same way as the child with vision. He 
wants to be active, to have the fun of doing things and to be with people. 
He wants to know the feeling of a sense of power and satisfaction that comes 
from achievement. Because his general needs are not unlike those of other 
preschool children, he should not make more personal demands upon a teacher 
and her staff than does the aggressive, shy, or sensitive child in the 
group each of whom also has specific needs. 


Introducing a Blind Child to School 
We found a blind child's introduction to the nursery school was simi- 


lar to that of other children. (1) Parents were encouraged to talk about 
school at home as a means of preparing the child for the new experience. 
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(2) Fortunately, most schools requested a preliminary interview with the 
parent and child before the application was accepted. In these cases, the 
child's first impressions of the school luckily were made while he was with 
one or more adults with whom he felt secure, his mother, father and a warm 
friendly teacher. The first visit was of special significance because it 
gave the child an opportunity to become acquainted with the teacher and to 
explore the physical surroundings before his somewhat more formal arrival. 
In this visit the teacher showed him the tables and chairs and let him feel 
they were his size; she told him about the piano or the record player which 
he then could anticipate hearing when he came to school. She also showed 
him the way to the bathroom. Later, when he arrived with the other children, 
the schoolroom itself was not entirely strange and new to him. The parent 
was invited to stay with the child during the first few days, or for as long 
as the teacher felt it advisable in order to help the child make the adjust- 
ment from home to school. : 


Participation in Activities 


Even with careful preparation, the first day at school can be exciting 
and terrifying for a blind child. Suddenly he finds himself surrounded by 
new voices, often shrill and piercing, and by other unfamiliar sounds. Some 
children immediately want to explore their new environment while others pre- 
fer to sit in one place or stay near their parent or teacher. Each one is 
trying in his way to feel safe in the new situation. 


The child's ability to become acclimated appears to depend upon the 
relationship established between the teacher and child. It helped him if 
she won his confidence by showing him a toy previously selected as being 
of particular interest to him, or if she merely said, "I am here", when he 
spoke her name for reassurance of her presence. The child who cannot see 
tends to be more sensitive to the teacher's tone of voice and to the manner 
in which she takes his hand or helps him with his coat. He cannot know the 
expression of approval in her smile but he can feel it in her actions and 
hear it in her tone. When he trusts her, he is willing to try out the new 
materials she offers and to participate in the various new experiences the 
school provides. 


The blind child was not expected to take part in all the activities 
of the daily program any more than a child with vision. He was however, 
always given the opportunity to participate in the various group activities 
and to explore and investigate the possibilities in creative materials. 


Sometimes he was encouraged to conform to the group activity because 
it would have been his normal behavior had he had vision. Non-conformance 
in such instances would make him stand out as being different and would not 
be helpful either to him or the group. For example, in a singing game the 
teacher might show him the appropriate actions with his hands or the right 
way to turn his body. The teacher might also suggest that he take part as 
a means of showing him just what the other children were doing at a particu- 
lar moment. 


At all times he was expected to be as independent as possible. He was 
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THE BLIND CHILD, TOO, CAN GO TO NURSERY SCHOOL (Continued) 


encouraged to walk freely about the room or yard without assistance, to 
take. off his coat, put it on his own hook (which might be at the end of 

a row or in another easily recognizable spot) and to take his turn at 
various little daily responsibilities, such as passing the crackers at 
lunch time, pouring his own milk, or emptying the wastebasket. There 
were times to be sure when a guiding hand was not only helpful but neces- 
sary. Usually there was some child in the group who was already thinking 
ahead to such a moment and asking to go with him. 


Performance 


Although there was great variation in individual performance, many 
blind children at this age showed more interest in outdoor equipment and 
activity involving use of large muscles than in materials such as beads 
or peg boards, which require finer motor coordination. This fact prob- 
ably suggests a more immature stage of motor development as compared with 
children who have had the advantage of vision. In some instances it seemed 
as if the blind child was more at east outdoors in open spaces where he did 
not feel so strongly the impact of many voices and the pressure of activity 
closing in upon him as in a small schoolroon. 
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He usually enjoyed using paints and crayons far beyond the expecta- 
tion of the teacher and-talked about them in the same way as the child 
with vision whom he was imitating when he asked for "red" or "blue". One 
little girl played a game of guessing the colors of the crayons which she 
recognized by their length, or stubbiness, or the amount of paper covering 
which had not yet been peeled. 


The product of the child's effort was not always comparable in qual- 
ity to that of the child with vision. In some cases this was commented 
on by his contemporaries. However, it might be “good" for him in terms of 
his effort and ability, as the teacher would indicate. In the use of 
creative materials he seldom went beyond the manipulative stages and showed 
little ability at this preschool age to recreate in concrete form a con- 
ception of the world which normally comes to a child through vision. 


In some activities however, he excelled, as for’example, in music. 
He quickly recognized familiar tunes and usually could sing in a clear, 
true tone. In the same way he remembered stories and would return home 
at the end.of the morning and repeat even in a mimicking style whole con- 
versations which had taken place at school.’ 


Certain observations seemed more directly related to the child's 
physical disability. Without vision a child's normal method of learning 
is severely altered. He must use his sense of touch much more as a means 
of acquiring basic knowledge than the child who sees and wants to touch 
everything to further satisfy his-curiosity., For example, in pouring a 
glass of milk the blind child may dip his fingers lightly in the glass to 
measure the level of the liquid, whereas the one who can see will do the 
same in a more playful manner. On the other hand, some materials which 
have a strong visual appeal might be unfamiliar and at first unpleasant 
to the blind child's sense of touch. Many teachers reported blind child- 
ren were wary of finger paint, the sand box or soft furry objects gener- 
ally popular with other children. 


He must also depend more acutely upon his sense of hearing. In some 
instances, a blind child appeared to be more passive than is considered 
to be desirable, whereas he was in reality much more alert than his out- 
ward appearance would tend to indicate as he kept himself oriented to the 
various sounds in the room. A child with normal vision on the other hand, 
could be oblivious to the innumerable noises about him and yet able to 
acquaint himself quickly with circumstances by just a glance about the 
room at any given moment. ; 


He needed much more time to orient himself to his new environment 
before he felt at ease. He might be told the location of the furniture, 
the doors, and the steps, but he had to "see" for himself by repeated con- 
tact before he was really acquainted. After he felt secure in his physi- 
cal surroundings he began to pay more attention to the voices of the 
children. He would call them by name and comment on what they were doing. 
Every child quickly learned how to detect someone on the slide, and some 
could even recognize the forward movement of the swing by the sudden 
current of air. 
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THE BLIND CHILD, TOO, CAN GO TO NURSERY SCHOOL (Continued) 


Because the blind child needed more time for exploring and acquainting 
himself with the possibilities of toys and equipment most teachers found . 
they had to guard against introduc ing too many new experiences to him during 
his early days at school. They had been eager to give him every opportunity 
to participate so he would not feel "left out". They earmestly desired that 
he get as much out of.the program as possible so as to make the experience 
worth-while. But the blind child was found to need a slower approach, par- 
ticularly to activities involving creative materials. He might use paint 
one week and paint plus a new material the following. In one instance 
where clay, scissors, paint, and block play were inadvertently offered to 
him in the course of a few days it was not only too confusing but also 
frustrating as far as his own feelings of success were concerned. 


In most activities he needed more practice before he attained the same 
degree of facility as the child with sight. He first had to be shown rather 
than told. His learning then proceeded somewhat by trial and error method 
until he discovered cues which were helpful to him. For example, the peg 
board is at first to the blind child a series of scattered holes which the 
peg hits by chance until he discovers the board has corners, an outside edge, 
and that he can "make a fence" all around it. Later he learns to place the 
pegs in a straight line and to alternate rows and spaces. Many persons feel 
such practice is excellent experience in preparation for Braille reading 
and writing. 


The blind child tended to move, literally as well as figuratively, more 
slowly in any given situation. The teachers soon found that he walked cau- 
tiously about the school and showed more intuitive sense of self-protection 
than they had anticipated. This behavior was quite often in contrast to the 
sighted child who, stimulated by an activity, might be unaware of his own 
limitations. 


Occasionally he appeared to have a much longer attention span than 
usually found in a child of the same age. One boy was observed to play 
continuously with whatever he began with in the morning until the teacher 
redirected his attention. His prolonged interest probably was not an indi- 
cation of greater maturity but the result of fewer visual diversions and a 
feeling of security in the project with which he had started. But with a 
little teacher's guidance he was always ready to move on to something new. 


Preparing the Other Children for a Blind Child 


Whether or not the teacher told her group about the child who did not 
see before his arrival at school depended upon many things. It was learned 
however, that the parents of the other children always should be informed 
that @ blind child is coming to school. Adults are more easily affected by 
knowledge of a handicap because they know its implications. When unprepar- 
ed they tend to show their feelings which the children are quick to catch.: 
Moreover, adults do not adjust to the fact of blindness as quickly or easily 
as young children. 


Most teachers found the fact that the child could not see was discussed 
quite naturally in the group. In one instance a boy with very low vision 
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continued to push nearer to the picture book until it was disturbing to the 
others who quickly told him, "Get your head out of the way". At this mo- 
ment the teacher explained that he could not see as well as they, and he 
would have to move up very near but then he would go back to his place. In 
another situation, the teacher told the group that this child could not see 
with his eyes, but he used his hands for feeling and in this way he knew 
objects. 


One teacher reported that a child asked, "Why doesn't he see?", in the 
same unconcerned but inquisitive manner as a four year-old asks, "Why does 
he have red hair?", or "Why doesn't he wear a jersey like mine?" In her 
reply she indicated that we are not all alike and followed up the point 
with some discussion of the capabilities of some children, which all could 
recognize, as well. as their physical differences. Another teacher who had 
had considerable experience with various handicaps commented that she thought 
children of preschool age were less conscious of blindness than almost any 
other handicap. It was less obvious to them than other deviations such as 
scarred hands, a brace, or a hearing loss. 


Techniques Used by Teachers 


A few simple suggestions from the teacher greatly facilitated the child's 
poise in the group. She encouraged him to bring one of his story books from 
home, as others did. to show the children--it made him seem more like the 
others --even though he himself could not see the pictures. One child who had 
a large record collection shared it with the nursery school and enjoyed the 
recognition from the group. 


enwtioen the blind child enenes to be on the periphery of the group. 
He may turn his head away when the teacher is telling a story and thus give 
the impression of being inattentive. A reminder to turn his chair was suf- 
ficient to give him a more attentive appearance and this was nalgtut * to the 
conduct of the group as a whole. 


Because a blind child learns through sound, the teacher often let him 
be guided by his hearing; for example, instead of always placing an object 
in his hand, she might say, "Here is your box of crayons", while placing it 
on the table where he could easily find it. In this way the teacher would 
eliminate any possibility of the child's groping for an object and at the 
same time give him a chance to discover it for himself and to feel in even 
& small way that sense of independence which is so necessary for any child. 


Standards of Readiness 


Parents ask how one can know when a blind child is ready for nursery 
school or a play group. We think the child should be able: 


To move about easily and with a fair sense of direction. 

To orient himself without too much difficulty to new physical 
surroundings and personal situations. 

To leave home without becoming unduly upset emotionally. 

To make known his toilet needs. 
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THE BLIND CHILD, TOO, CAN GO TO NURSERY SCHOOL (Continued) 


5. To take things in his stride and show a certain amount of 
flexibility or adaptability. 

6. To express himself in simple language. 

7. To feel comfortable about going to school and enjoy it to 
the point of looking forward to school days. 


Most of the children known to the Foundation for Vision who attended 
nursery school were ready between 33 and 5 years of age. Each was placed 
in a group with children younger than his own chronological age because he 
could meet the competition of the other children more easily at this matur- 
ity level. 


Parents do not always know the kind of a group which is best for their 
children. They were advised of nursery school standards and encouraged to 
look for the school which seemed most likely to meet their particular needs. 
Small groups of approximately eight to ten children were found to be most 
satisfactory though one little four-year-old girl admirably-held her own in 
a play group of thirty children meeting only three days a week. 


Evaluation of the Experience 


A popular conception has been that the preschool blind child might 
well benefit from training in a special school. All parents have strong 
feelings as to what they want for their children. If they have a child who 
is blind the very nature and severity of the handicap make it natural for 
them to be deeply concerned for his general welfare. Today, child special- 
ists in both the medical and educational fields -believe the optimum develop- 
ment of any young child is usually achieved in his own home where he is 
surrounded by the love and affection of his family. The experience with 
children in the Foundation for Vision seems to support this fact. It has 
also been observed that the blind child's optimum development is fostered 
in an environment where emphasis is upon his needs first as a child and 
not upon his physical limitation, and that as he grows and develops, he may 
enjoy many of the opportunities open to any other child. 


When the experiment started five years ago the primary goal was for the 
blind child to learn to relate more easily to people and for him to be able 
to remain comfortably in a group of persons outside of his own family. The 
teacher today should not be discouraged if he does not seem to progress be- 
yond this stage, which in itself is an excellent beginning for blindness is 
a severe handicap. On the other hand, our experience with this group of 
children has shown that there was enshet achievement which exceeded expecta- 
tions on the part of most of the children. 


It is not necessary to enumerate here the many benefits of a group ex- 
perience; some facts stand out, however, in relation to the blind children 
which are worthy of particular mention. In the first place, the independ- 
ence stressed ina nursery school program was extremely important to all 
the blind children in helping them to develop initiative and to build con- 
fidence in themselves. Secondly, the atmosphere of freedom which comes from 
such a program proved to be an excellent climate, particularly if families 
had been somewhat overprotective of the children at home. Here the child 
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had an opportunity to learn about himself, to try out his own ability and 
find out just what he was able to do of his own accord. Third, he made 
friends, and friends are very important to everyone. Children were many 
times so solicitous of the blind child that the teacher had to intervene 
to protect him from too much help. 


The adjustment which a person makes to his own handicap is most impor- 
_tant in his personality development. It is a well known fact that atti- 
tudes as well as habits have their roots in the preschool years and may 
therefore affect a person's whole life. In the nursery school the blind 
child may have his first introduction to the world of people who can see 
outside of his home, while the other children are, at the same time, having 
their thinking molded in relation to handicaps. One of the most important 
contributions of the nursery school is providing an atmosphere where posi- 
tive attitudes on the part of all children may be established. 


In every instance where a blind child was enrolled in a group, the 
school was carefully questioned as to whether his presence was having any 
detrimental effect upon the other children. Using local facilities would 
not have been justified if there had been any question at all regarding the 
welfare of other children. The teachers replied unanimously that the pres- 
ence of a blind child helped to develop a sense of responsibility on the 
part of the others who showed more consideration in picking up equipment and 
keeping it in place. They also showed a desire to be more helpful to each 
other, and above all seemed to develop earlier a respect for the rights of 
others, and an appreciation of the capabilities of others. It is interest- 
ing to note that all the schools inquired about having another similarly 
handicapped child when their first experience had removed their feelings of 
insecurity. Parents of other children, too, had a similar reaction. One 
mother said she thought the school was privileged to have such a child in 
the group, for the children were learning "to face real life situations”. 


The blind child, too, must face life situations and we have seen that 
he can admirably meet the sighted world at this early age. We believe this 
type of experience in which he knows happy relationships, security, and 
sense of his own individuality will have a profound effect upon his later 
life. 
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Have You Read ? 


These books and pamphlets are NOT NANE publications. You are 
therefore urged to send orders for copies of these materials 
directly to the publishers and not address requests to the NANE 
Headquarters. 


Just off the press are the OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE MIDCENTURY 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE. Here is your permanent record of the un- 
forgettable plenary sessions; the 35 work groups; the panel meet- 
ings; and the major addresses and the technical papers. 368 pages 
in length, it is an attractively designed book in a durable cloth 
binding. $4.00 per copy. Also available in paper binding at 
$2.00. Order from Health Publications Institute, Inc. 

216 N. Dawson St., Raleigh, North Carolina 


INFANT CARE. This completely rewritten version of INFANT CARE is an attempt 
to bring together increased knowledge about what is good for children from 
birth to their first birthday. It reflects suggestions from over 70 reviewers; 
pediatricians, general medical practitioners, nurses, social workers, parent- 
educators, psychiatrists, and nutritionists. It takes into account what rural 
and urban mothers and fathers wanted the book to talk about. It has been pub- 
lished in successive editions since 1914 and more than 28,000 copies have 

been distributed. The new INFANT CARE, Children's Bureau Publication No. 8, 
is available from the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. at 

20 cents a copy. Orders for more than 100 copies may be had at a 25 percent 
discount. Remittance must be made in advance payable to the Superintendent 
of Documents. 


TEACHING IS EXCITING. Through successful accounts, Margaret Wasson, dir- 
ector of elementary education, Highland Park Schools of Austin, Texas, tells 
of teachers working with various ages of children and various kinds of commun- 
ities. The satisfactions that come from being interested in working with 
children and young adults are emphasized. It is written with a fresh, de- 
lightful flavor and with honesty and sincerity. The characters are in real 
situations. Teachers and parents will enjoy this Bulletin but those of us 

in the profession should make it available to all young people investigating 
careers. The second half talks directly to the young person interested in 
teaching. It presents "two sides to the story" in listing facts and satis- 
factions that counterbalance the common objections to teaching. This is the 
first 1951-52 membership service bulletin of the association for Childhood 
Education International, published in October 1951. Pages 38. Price 75 cents. 
Lots of’ 25 or more, 65 cents. Order from ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 5, 
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BOOKS’ 


RND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 


TO OUR READERS 


These books are NOT NANE publications. You therefore are urged to send 
orders for copies of these materials directly to the a and not 
address requests to the-NANE Headquarters. 


IT STARTS IN THE CLASSROOM , a public relations handbook for classroom 
teachers in two colors, 6h pages for $1.00. This handbook will help 
every teacher grasp the significance of his role in public relations. 
It contains scores of suggestions that are not just "more work" but a new 
accent upon many things teachers do already. Use this handbook for a 
workshop, staff meeting or local education meeting. Study guides are 
available. Order from the National Education Association of the United 
States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR GOOD SERVICE IN NURSERY SCHOOLS AND OTHER GROUP CARE 
CENTERS by Edna Mohr and its companion RECIPES FOR NURSERY SCHOOLS AND OTHER 
GROUP CARE CENTERS also compiled ‘by Edna Mohr have recently been made 
available by the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund of 848 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Illinois. These two booklets which sell for fifty cents each. 
have been prepared in response primarily to a very substantial demand from 
nursery school and other types of group care centers throughout the midwest 
area. The headings of some of the sections in the first pamphlet give one 

an idea of the excellent helpfulness of the contents: Food groups important 
for health and growth, planning food service, practical suggestions for 
buying food, suggestions for food preparation, and developing good eating 
habits. Edna Mohr, Consultant on Nursery Schools to the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund is well-known for ‘her practical work and helpfulness in this 
field. The pair of books is most worth-while. 


EATING PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN, a guide for parents and EATING PATTERNS OF 
CHILDREN , a guide for doctors and nurses are announced by the National 
Association for Mental Health. These two pamphlets are available at fifteen 
cents each for fewer than one hundred copies; or $8.00 per hundred copies. 
Please send remittance with all orders amounting to less than $5.00. Address 
communications to Promotion Department, National Association for Mental 
Health, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 


FORMULAS FOR FUN, by the Alumnae Association of the Nursery Training School 
of Bosto Boston, 5 355 M Tar lborough Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts, appears to us 
to be the first thing of its kind. It is a simple, clear series of recipes 
for inexpensive play materials which parents can make for the use of their 
young children at home. The pamphlet sells for fifty cents a copy. Compiled 
and illustrated by Doris Kingsbury Gayzagian. 


The OFFICIAL REPORT of the intermational meeting in Vienna, August 1950, 
of the ORGANISATION MONDIALE POUR L'EDUCATION PRE-SCOLAIRE is now available 
in the English translation. Mrs. Estelle Farber, director of a cooperative 
nursery school, 4 Hemsley Lane, Great Neck, New York, writes saying that 
she has a small supply of the copies on hand and will mail any interested 
person a copy who sends ner the 75 cents which they cost. This saves the 
individual person the trouble of forwarding the money to Paris, France, the 
present headquarters of the organization known as OMEP. 
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WINNETKA COMMUNITY NURSERY SCHOOL 


Ethel Wright Kunkle* 


What does a community want for its pre-school children? 


How can a nursery school meet the needs of a community? 


If the needs of the community are met, will the school be able to carry 


on the best possible program for children? 


These and many other questions were being considered by a group of 
community-minded citizens when the war. presented the problem of whether * 
or not a nursery school with an all-day program should be started in a 
small suburb of Chicago. 


Early Organization. Because the group decided it was worthwhile, 
twenty-seven women and a nursery school instructor went into action. Two 
rooms were available in the Community House, the recreation center of the 
village. Parents, Board members and their husbands built toy shelves, 
lockers, and equipment, and soon the two rooms looked like a full-fledged 
nursery school. 


Board Membership. This Community Nursery School is now seven years 
old. It is well established as one of the necessary village services. 
The Board is made up of women of various talents and backgrounds. It in- 
cludes among its members a pediatrician, a psychiatrist, a social worker, 
and a representative of the public schools. Members of the Nursery School 
Board also serve on the Board of the North Shore Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
the Village Council, the Board of Education, and the Council for Commun- 
ity Agencies. Such representation enables the School Staff and board to 
be well-informed concerning community needs and services. It also enables 
them to know how other organizations deal with community problems. 


Physical Set-up and Staff. In its seven years, the School has im- 
proved its physical set-up by adding better equipment, but it still 
functions in two medium-sized rooms with a connecting bathroom and a fair- 
sized playground. In addition, there is a small kitchen and an office. 
The staff has grown from one paid instructor and a cook to a group of 
five - a director, two head teachers, a registrar, and a dietician. 


Unique Services. The School feels that it is unique in the service 
it gives. It has kept to its original premise of serving the community 
needs, but at all times maintains the highest educational and health 
standards. Because the four-year-olds are included in the public schools 
in this commmity, the morning session consists mostly of two- and three- 
year-old children. The waiting list soon indicated that there were many 
more children wanting morning care than could possibly ‘be served in the 
traditional school, so the School operates on a staggered program which 


*The writer is the director of the Community Nursery School, the mother 
of a young daughter and the author of several well-known Scott Books. 
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enables the same amount of space usually servicing 40 children to handle 
an average 125 children a month. This is hard to describe, and one 
should really be like the man from Missouri - "see it to be convinced 
that it works". 


There is a nucleus group of about 25 children whose mothers work and 
who come to school all day every day. This group lends a stability to the 
program and presents familiar faces to the child who comes only occasion- 
ally. One group comes three days a week and one group comes two days a 
week. These children are registered for the year and attend regularly, 
just as children do in any nursery school. The morning session is from 
9:00 to 11:30, unless the child stays through lunch -- then, it is 12:30. 
Some children come in at 11:30 and stay until somewhere between 3:00 and 
5:00. There is also a small group which comes from 3:00 to 5:00 who 
couldn't get group experience in any other way. This sounds confused, but 
with an understanding director and an efficient registrar and bookkeeper, 
the program really runs very smoothly. 


The question is often asked as to the advisability of having children 
in school for only ‘part of the week. The experience of the School has 
shown it to be very satisfactory. For the youngest child, it is except- 
ionally good. It gives him a chance to have just the right amount of 
group play and supervised activity, yet he has additional time to be at 
home with his mother and to have an opportunity to play quietly by him- 
self while older children in the family are in school. Parents are the 

most enthusiastic supporters of this type of program. Doctors, psycholo- 


gists, and social workers have | area staunch supporters of this unusual 
type of 


The 125 children coming'to school happily and eagerly on "their" 
day make the staff know that it is worthwhile to put in the extra work 
and energy needed for this unique service. 
j 
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PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


The following persons are serving as the official representatives for 
the news items concerning the persons and activities in the field of 
early childhood education, welfare, medicine and legislation for each 
of the areas indicated. Your representatives will welcome hearing from 
you and learning of your activities in order that your state and region 
may be adequately covered. Please drop your representative or me a note 
today. I shall welcome suggestions for representatives for each of the 
remaining states. 

Cordially, 

Viola Theman, BULLETIN Editor 

School of Education 

Northwestern University 

Evanston, Illinois 


ALABAMA: Lea B. Cowles (Mrs.), 35 Guilds Woods, Tuscaloosa. 


ARIZONA: Imogene Myrland (Mrs. Otto), bbls E. Eevthome, Tucson, 


The most important problem for seen Nursery ‘Schools and Child Care 
Centers is the obtaining of legislation for the licensing of such institu- 
tions. At the present time, there is no legislation which covers this 
group from either the health or educational standpoint. Standards were 
developed by a state child care committee during World War II, but nothing 
has been done about suitable legislation to enforce them. Interested 
groups include the American Association of University Women, Tucson Altrusa 
Club and the Tucson Association of Childhood Education. With the rapid 
growth of defense work in the state many such institutions are being 
established. Although the individual directors are doing a careful job 
of maintaining health and educational standards, legislation would do much 
more to improve the situation. 


Nancy Noyes from the Bank Street School, New York, is a new member of 
the staff of Tucson Community School of which Charlotte Wagner is director. 
This is a non-profit, cooperative, Progressive School, which was established 
in Tucson three years ago. 


ARKANSAS: No representative. 
CALIFORNIA: Theresa S. Mahler, 45 Lincoln Way, San Francisco 22. 


California's Child Care program took another lease on life when a 
harassed legislature, in the last hours of its 1951 session, passed a new 
policy bill, extending the program until June, 1953. 


In 1946, when withdrawal of federal funds threatened termination of the 
"Lanham Act" Child Care Centers, California's governing body acted to con- 
tinue their operation on a "temporary basis". Each year since that time 
civic and professional organizations have had to reconvince the state's 
lawmakers of the continued need for the program, and point out the 
significance of its contribution to family life and to the economy of 
the state. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


CALIFORNIA: (Continued) 


Now, for the first time, the policy bill carries a two-year date line. 
However, an appropriation for the 1952-1953 fiscal year must be included in 
next January's budget bill. Although, under the present law school districts 
and/or counties may contribute to the cost of the program, at the present 
time only three have done so. 


Financial support from the State is now on the A.D.A. basis, with a 
: ~ forma of 25 cents per child per hour on the nursery level and 16 cents 
~ wper child per hour on the school-age level. In addition, it is expected 
that 123 cents per child per hour will be contributed through parents’ fees. 
This formula applies to each one of the 52 school districts in which centers 
are operated. In areas such as San Francisco and Los Angeles, where costs 
are high due to local conditions, and exceed the State formula, the 
alternatives were to reduce the extent of the program, or to obtain a school 
district contribution. Los Angeles and San Francisco Boards of Education 
voted to participate financially. In Stockton certain funds have been made 
available for construction of housing facilities. 


Two deterring factors have operated in preventing participation by 
school districts at this time: 1) The legislation was enacted after district 
budgets had been prepared and, in many cases, had been adopted by Boards of 
Education and/or Boards of Supervisors; 2) Many superintendents of schools 
and Boards of Education are still of the opinion that the legislators are 
attempting to "dump the program" into the laps of the school districts, and 
that any contribution by districts or counties just opens the door to this 
kind of dismissal of responsibility by the State. Rebuttal argument on this 
point is that for the first time a bill on Child Care was introduced in the 
Senate itself, and that this bill, as did the Assembly bill introduced by 
Mr. Ernest R. Geddes, carried the two year continuance provision. 


Reduction of state appropriations through the years since 1946 has 
resulted in limitation of service to the present state total of approximately 
13,000 children of 11,000 families. Whether the real need, as evidenced by 
waiting lists of two to three thousand children in the 22 counties where 287 
centers are operated, will be met by the new legislation remains to be seen. 


General eligibility requirements that the children come from families 
Where the parents must work outside the home, and that the gross incomes be 
within certain ceilings, continue to operate. Specific eligibility categories 
are much more rigidly defined. Formerly families in the so-called exempt 
groups were eligible for service through payment of fees on a sliding scale 
up to full cost. This provision has been changed. Now all families in the 
exempt groups, regardless of the extent to which incomes exceed the ceiling, 
must pay full cost. This works a serious hardship on many of the families, 
and makes many others ineligible. There is little encouragement that there 
will be an expansion of the service to include more children of workers in 
essential industry due to the fact that gross income ceilings were not 
materially raised. 
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THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


CALIFORNIA: (Continued) 


Urban communities such as Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, San Diego 
and Berkeley report increasing demands for service which cannot be met by the 
Child Care program because of present legislative restrictions. An interest- 
ing corollary is the mushrooming of private, commercially operated nursery 

schools in these and other areas of the state. 


Barbara Gleason, President of the Northern California ANE, writes 
greetings from the West. 


Through Frances Horwich's visit to san Francisco we feel much closer to 
you in the National Association. 


Plans are under way here for a busy year with emphasis on drawing into is 
our organization representatives of all groups interested in young children. 


Every effort will be made to encourage widespread seit eatin in group 
decisions and activities. 


While general meetings will be less frequent, sins will, be geared to 
serve the needs of the members. Work will soon begin toward the Christmas 
Carnival of All Nations at the Chinese Y.W.C.A. in San Francisco. 


Proceeds from this annual event increase the scholarship loan fund 
which has made it possible to give aid to a number of students, and we 

look forward to making a real contribution toward the training of young 
persons in nursery education.’ 


CANADA; No representative. 


COLORADO: Helen Louise Crum, 1218 Ninth Ave., Greeley. 


CONNECTICUT: Evelyn Eastman, 155 Green St., New Haven. 


Connecticut now has three active nursery associations: New Haven, 
Hartford, and one comprising the southwestern area. Interest is developing 
in the eastern section so that an association may be formed there soon. 


Because Connecticut is one of the highly industrialized states with 
plants taking on huge defense orders, there are several local committees 
active in studying the situation as regards child care facilities, industrial 
trends, and problems centering around the needs of families. Harriet Nash 

is collecting information gleaned by such committees and plans to publish 

it in the form of a News Exchange which will be ready for distribution in 
early November. Miss Nash is completing her doctoral academic credits at 
Columbia University this year. Her thesis will center around the development 


of a program for self-evaluation of nursery schools for which she is now 
developing criteria. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 
DELAWARE: No representative. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; No representative. 


FLORIDA: Janet M. McCracken, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


GEORGIA: No representative. 


HAWAII: -Mary Musgrove, Dept. of Public Instruction, P. O. Box 2360, Honolulu. 


IDAHO: No representative. 


INDIA: Ranjan Sador, Home Science College, Maharaja Sayajirao University, 
Baroda, India. 


ILLINOIS: Marian DeLargy (Mrs.), 1942 Greenwood Ave., Wilmette. 


INDIANA: Margaret Nesbitt (Mrs. C. B. Murphy), School of Home Economics, 
Purdue University, Lafayette. ‘ ; 


IOWA: Anita Marie Kezer, Iowa State College, Ames. 


KANSAS: Luella M. Foster (Mrs.), Dept. of Home Economics, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 


Cynthia Wooster is beginning her third year as Nursery School Supervisor 
at Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia, Kansas. She says, "Mrs. Otis 
Thomton took my work while I was on a tour of Western Europe. I was unable 
to visit as many European nursery schools as I desired, but I did spend some 
time at two London schools and I also visited the Pestalozzi Children's 
Village in Switzerland." Kansas State Teachers College has just issued a 
booklet "A Day At Nursery School" which is designed "to give people in this 
area a better understanding of nursery schools". 


The Lawrence Mothers' Cooperative Nursery School of which Mary Daniels 
is the head teacher has begun its third year. At the first meeting we 
discussed ways of meeting the new state licensing requirements. The school 
was started by a group of mothers who were members of a class in child care 
taught by Luella Foster. It now is sponsored by the Lawrence League for the 
Practice of Democracy and enrolls about eighteen three and four year old 
children of various racial groups. 


The Kansas State Board of Health has established standards for nursery 
schools and a system of licensing. 


Lyn Richards, former teacher at the University of Kansas Nursery School, 
is working toward her M.A. at the Iowa Child Welfare Station. Cledith 
(McQuain) Jennings, former teacher at Oklahoma A. and M. Nursery School, 18 
taking her place. Betsy Murrill is the new teacher at the K. U. Nursery 
School. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


KENTUCKY: Opal Powell Wolford (Mrs.), Berea College, Berea 


Mary Mumford, who has directed the Nursery School and taught. family 
relationships at the University of Kentucky in Lexington for a mumber of 
years has resigned because of illness. 


Carolyn Barbour has resigned from her nursery school position in . 
Louisville to return to Berea, Kentucky, where her husband is now employed. 


LOUISIANA: Willie Fletcher, School of Home Seenmuter, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston. 


MAINE: Katherina A. Miles (Dr.), Merrill Hall, University of Maine, Orono. 


MARYLAND: Mary C. Knox (Mrs. John E.), Milford Mill Rd., Pikesville 8. 


_ MASSACHUSETTS: Lillian Gehri, Wheelock College, 47 Pilgrim Road, Boston. 


The appointment of Dr. Dura-Louise Cockrell as the next director of the 
Nursery Training School of Boston to succeed Dr. Abigail A. Eliot in 
September 1952 was amounced today by the Board of Managers, Mrs. John A. V. 
Davies, President. Dr. Cockrell is at present Professor of Child Development 
and Family Relations at the University of Rhode Island. 


Dr. Cockrell will be the second director of the Nursery Training School 
of Boston following Dr. Eliot who became its director in 1921. The School 
was founded by the Woman's Education Association, and originated as a teacher 
training program at the Ruggles Street Nursery School in Roxbury. Now located 
at 355 Marlborough Street, the school offers professional training for teachers 
of nursery school and kindergarten children. In affiliation with Tufts College 
professional training combined with a college program. is offered to high school, 
junior.college and college graduates, as well as to teachers in service. 


Dorothy See is the new Director of the Simmons College Nursery School and 
Instructor of Child Development in the School of Home Economics. She is a 
graduate of Cornell, has been director of an elementary school in Annapolis, 
Maryland, and last year did graduate work at the University of Chicago. 


Kathryn Fieselman, who has been teaching at the Elisabeth Morrow Morgan 
Nursery School of Smith College, will teach in the nursery school at the 
University of Pittsburgh under the leadership of Dr. Benjamin Spock and 
Dr. Margaret McFarland. 


Ruth Clapp, formerly the Director of Simmons College Nursery School, is 
now teaching "Human Growth and Development", and guiding student observations 
at Wheelock College. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


MICHIGAN: Grace Graveline, 18294 Wormer St., Detroit. 


MINNESOTA: Midwest Regional and State Representative: 
Katherine E. Roberts (Dr.), 1153 lst Ave., S.W., Rochester. 


Elizabeth Coleman, formerly on the staff of Wheaton College, and Jean 
Smith Osman, a recent graduate of Wheaton College, have joined the staff of 
the Rochester (Minnesota ) Demonstration Nursery Schools. 


On October 20, 1951, a one-day Pre-school Institute was held in 
Minneapolis for all persons working in nursery schools, day nurseries, and 
play groups. It was sponsored by the Twin City Pre-School Education Asso- 
‘ciation under the leadership of Donna Miske, Day Care Consultant of the 
Minnesota Division of Social Welfare. Speakers and discussion leaders 
included Elizabeth M. Fuller, Evelyn Beyer, and Katherine E. Roberts. 


MISSISSIPPI: Blanche Tansil, University of Mississippi, University. 


Kathleen K. Rouse, former supervisor, University Nursery School, is doing 
advanced graduate work in clinical psychology at Radcliffe College, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


New Nursery School teachers at the University of Mississippi are 
Eugenia B. Boyer and Sara K. Grantham. Mrs. Grantham was counselor at 
the Merrill-Palmer camp during the summer. 


MISSOURI: Elizabeth C. Lloyd, 7270 Stanford, St. Louis 5. 
MONTANA: No representative. 


NEBRASKA: Angeline Anderson (Mrs. Evar L.), University of Nebraska, College of 
Agriculture -Home Econ., Lincoln l. 


Two graduate students at the University of Nebraska are finishing their 
research for the Masters degree this year. Marcella Wheeler is conducting 
a study of attitudes on child-rearing practices, comparing mothers (our 
former students who have taken Child Development), to two groups of our 
present students. One group has had Child Development courses and the 
other has not. June Warden Smith is working on a study comparing mother 
with grandmother attitudes toward child-rearing practices. 


NEVADA: No representative. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: No representative. 


NEW JERSEY: Florence M. Mason, Miss Mason's School, 341 Nassau St., Princeton. 


NEW MEXICO: John Julia McMahon, New Mexico State A & M College, Box 401, 
State College. 
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ON THE PERSONAL 


AND STATE 


SIDE 


NEW YORK: Regional representative of the East; ' 
Theodora B. Reeve, Supervisor, Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education, State Education Department, Albany 1. 

State representative: 

Lillie Brissman, 128 W. lO4th St., New York 25. 


The New York State Council for Early Childhood Education, responsible 
for joint activities of the New York State Association for Childhood © 
Education and the New York State Association for Nursery Education held 
its eighth joint conference on October 4, 5, and 6, 1951, at Rochester, 
New York. The conference theme was "Good Teaching Can Be Fun". The 
program included three sessions of a variety of workshops, films and | 
trips in Rochester and the immediate vicinity. Speakers included Dr. 


Ashley Montagu from Rutgers i a ia and Dr. ‘Laura Zirbes from Ohio 
State University. 


Helen McLaughlin, former Coordinator of Early Childhood Education at 
Potsdam State Teachers College, is now a member of the Bureau of Child 
Development and Parent Education at the State Education Department. 


Hazelle Berkness, former member of the Bureau of Child Development 


and Parent Education, resigned her position to accept a teaching position 
in the Bronxville Public Schools. 


Myra Woodruff spent three interesting months in Germany during June, 
July, and August doing parent and family life education work for the 
United States State Department. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Thelma L. Reeves, North Carolina College at Durham, Durham. 


At the beginning of the school year 1951-52, the Home Economics 
Department of the Williston High School, Wilmington, North Carolina, 
opened a Day Nursery Laboratory for advance classes in Home Economics. 
The day nursery will be supervised by Margaret Green and Iris Wade, Home 
Economics teachers of the senior department of the school. Children 
between the ages of 2-6 will be given the opportunity to register for the 
entire school day. 


Mrs. Robert C. Merritt, Jr., of 1787 Robin Hood Road, Winston-Salem, 
N.C., sent the following information: "We are working hard toward raising 
standards and establishing a good program for children. Three nurseries 
for colored children have been accepted as Agencies by the Community 

Chest and the chest has appropriated money for a Supervisor. The Family 
and Child Service Agency has taken over the intake and certification of 
all children." Mrs. Merritt feels that is a good start towards sound 

case work service, which shows real progress. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


NORTH DAKOTA: No representative. 


OHIO: Mary B. Anawalt (Mrs.), Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. 


"I am happy to send to the NANE BULLETIN the following news item 
from Cleveland. 


"On June 6, 1951, a supper meeting was held at Rainbow Hospital for 
teachers of exceptional pre-school children in the Cleveland area. Repre- 
sented in the group were Ruth Bender of the Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center, Marie Lewis and Mary Cruttenden of the Alexander Graham Bell 
School for the hard of hearing, Harriet Totman of the Society for the Blind, 
Lucia Strickland, formerly of the Rosemary Home for Cerebral Palsied children, 
Isabel Humiston of the Cleveland Rehabilitation Center, Virginia Atkinson of 
Rainbow Hospital for Crippled and Convalescent Children, and Alma Armbruster, 
consultant for the Day Nursery Association. This was the second meeting of 
those interested in furthering nursery education facilities to pre-school 
handicapped children. Word from similar groups in other areas would be 
appreciated." 


OKLAHOMA ; Virginia Messenger Stapley (Mrs. Edward R.), Oklahoma A & M College 
Nursery, Stillwater. 


"I regret that I have been unable to furnish you with news for each 
issue. While I do not have nursery school news at this time, readers might 
be interested in knowing of my marriage if you are having a "personal" 
page, also about our new building. 


"On April 211 married Edward R. Stapley, Dean of Engineering here at 
the A & MCollege. I am continuing my professional responsibilities as 
Head of the Home Life Department. . 


"The Home Life Department has recently moved into second and third 
floors of Unit II of the New Home Economics Building. The space includes 
offices for 25; classrooms, research rooms; an infant laboratory and 
older children's laboratory each with observation facilities for a class 
of 25. A large room connected with the infant laboratory will be used 
for developing family services. A separate nursery school building and 
the third wing will complete the Home Economics plant. 


OREGON: Miriam Wiggenhorn, Oregon State Nursery School, School of Home 
Economics, Corvallis. 


PENNSYLVANIA: No representative. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


FHODE ISLAND: Dura louise Cockrell (Dr.), Rhode Island State College, 
Dept. of Child Development & Welfare, Kingston. 


Sylvia Haber, President of the Rhode Island Branch of the New England 
Association for Nursery Education conducted a most successful Day Camp for 
pre-school children in her Park Nursery School in Providence. Among the 
highlights were: Two pediatricians from the Emma Pendleton Bradley Home 
came regularly to observe normal children. All twenty-five of the children 
were well and present every day for the seven weeks period. 


On June 2nd Thelma Ballirano, Head Teacher of the Nursery School of the 
University of Rhode Island, became the bride of Mr. Robert S. Haas, a member 
of the Physics Department of the University. Mr. and Mrs. Haas will live 

' in Kingston, and she will continue her teaching at the Nursery School. 


Phyllis Fisher has returned to the University of Rhode Island as 
instructor and assistant nursery school teacher. Miss Fisher took her 
undergraduate degree from this university and her masters degree from 
Columbia University. We are most happy to have her return to her Alma 
Mater. 


Ada Goldberg, instructor in the Department of Child Development and 
Family Relations at the University of Rhode Island has accepted a position 
at the University of Connecticut. Miss Goldberg took her masters degree 
from the University of Rhode Island. We wish her success and happiness 

in her new position. 


The recently elected officers of the New England Association of 
Nursery Education are from Rhode Island. They are: 
President - Dr. Dura-Louise Cockrell 
Head of Dept. of Child Development 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 
fec'y-Treas - Mrs. Ellen Murphy Driscoll, Consultant 
_ Crippled Children and Adults of Rhode Island 
333 Slater Avenue 
Providence, Rhode Island 
The Rhode Island Representative to the Board is: 
Miss Jeannette Cofran 
67 Slater Avenue 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Miss Cofran is Director of the Pre-School Kindergarten of the Lincoln 
School in Providence, Rhode Island. 


Mr. and Mrs. George W. Ince visited in Kingston recently with their 
children, Jennifer and Christopher. Mrs. Ince was Betty Staffeld, formerly 
the nursery school teacher at the University of Rhode Island. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ince are now living at 226 Algonquin Road, Pekin, Illinois. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Dorothy M. Forsythe, Box 2, Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Elinor Brown Funk (Mrs. Warren S.), 1617 Carter Place, Sioux Falls. 


Our County Mental Health Center has been financially adopted by the 
Community Chest, the School Board, and the City Commissioners. We feel 
almost certain January 1, 1952, will see us in operation. That will be an 


historic date for South Dakota--the opening of our first full-time Mental 
Health Clinic! 


Our state has taken a step forward in the field of child adoption. On 
July lst a new law became effective which should give needed, added protection 

. to illegitimate children, natural mothers, and adoptive parents. According 

to the provisions of this law, mothers cannot release their children for 

adoption for thirty days after their birth, and a sixty-day limit is estab- 

lished in which a mother may change her mind. It is hoped that this law 

may avoid, in the future, the sort of thing which has happened in the state 

recently, when successful suits were filed by natural mothers to recover 

their children some years after they had been adopted. This left all adoptive 

parents in the anxious seat and the security of adopted children in doubt. 


Another interesting and unusual development in this same field has been 
fifteen one-day workshops on adoption, sponsored by The Lutheran Welfare 
Society of South Dakota. These have been held for pastors and parishioners 
of Lutheran churches throughout the state. A representative of the State 
Division of Child Welfare has assisted in these workshops, stressing the 
need for cooperation of all agencies in adoptions. Their purpose has been 
to take to the people an interpretation of the responsibility of the agencies 
to the community--responsibility for the welfare of the children, the natural 
and adoptive parents. There has been good discussion of the needs of the 
children versus the rights of the parents, with emphasis on the fact that 
when these two are in conflict, the needs of the children are paramount. An 
explanation of sound and accepted adoption practices has been given. These 
workshops have been truly well received. 


"In July I was guest speaker for three days of a week-long Family Life 
Conference at Montana State College in Bozeman. It was attended by 

° professional and lay leaders from all over the state and was a stimulating 
and thoroughly pleasant experience for me. A highlight was my visit and 

luncheon in the nursery school with Charlotte Geise, the Head Teacher." 


TENNESSEE: Olive B McVickor (Mrs.), 4211 Kirtland Ave., Nashville 4. 
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TEXAS: Hazel McCanne, 211 Wood, San Marcos. 


A desire for Nursery Schools and Kindergartens is being expressed 
throughout the state by parents of young children. State legislation has 
not provided financial support for these schools. Many private and 
parochial schools have been opened and some public schools have offered 
rooms to be used for the education of young children. Teachers are often 
appointed or selected by school authorities who give little thought or 
attention to teacher preparation or qualifications. 


In order to encourage schools of all types to establish acceptable 
standards for educational activities, the State Department of Education 
has appointed a committee to write a handbook for teachers and 
administrators to use as a guide in organizing and planning for early 
childhood education. 


UTAH: Marian Aiken (Mrs.), Utah State Agricultural College. 


VERMONT: Sara M. Holbrook, 343 S. Prospect St., Burlington. 


VIRGINIA: Ida Jones Curry, Division of Home Economics, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton. 


The Junior League in the city of Richmond has been. busy sorting 
garments at the Clothes Rack in preparation for the Fall season. Sales 
of the second hand clothing will provide funds for the operation of the 
League's School of Speech Correction and the opening of a new nursery 

school in the city. 


The local chapter of the American Association of University Women 
is making a survey of private nursery and play schools in the city of 
Richmond. 


Ida Jones Curry is on leave from Hampton Institute for the school 
year 1951-1952 to be with her husband who is Health Educator at the 
Herman G. Morgan Health Center, Indianapolis, Indiana. She is now serving 
as assistant to Julia Jacoby, Director of Day Nursery Association of 
Indianapolis. 


Frances Cromwell, former director of the Kindergarten in the training 
school at Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia, has left to become super- 
visor of elementary education in the city of Danville. 


Clyde Miller who was awarded the masters degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University last June is now teaching in the Hampton Institute 
Preschool. 


An all-day nursery school has recently opened in the Broaddus Memorial 
Church at 3200 E. Broad Street, Richmond, Virginia. The school is designed 
to accommodate twenty children. Shirley Robinson is in charge. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


WASHINGTON: Eleanor Evans, University of Washington, University Nursery School, 
Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA: No representative. 


WISCONSIN: Helen C. Dawe, Dept. of Home Economics, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


WYOMING: No representative. 


ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


This section of THE BULLETIN is compiled by your editor and based 
on the materials of interest to our readers sent by individual members 
and by the state representatives. Your representative will welcome 
hearing from you and learning of your professional activities in order 
that your state and region may be adequately covered in relation to 
news in the fields of early childhood education, welfare, medicine, 
and legislation. Please write her a line today or address your 
communication to the Editor: 


Viola Theman, School of Education, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Ill. 


NOTE***NOTE***NOTE***NOTE ** *NOTE***NOTE***NOTE 


The following item may initiate a new type of service long considered 
to have high potential value to our membership. We shall judge by 
the results to this trial. 


October 23, 1951 
Dear Editor: 


Under Professional Positions Open in your publication will 
you please notify persons trained in the field of young children, or. 
persons with administrative experience, who wish to apply for the 
position of Director of the Day Care Centers, Muskegon, Michigan, to do 
so at once. This Day Care Center is well advanced in the field of the 
dynamics of Child Development. The salary is commensurate with the 
training and ability. 

Sincerely, 


Lois Rector, Child Consultant 

Day Care Centers, Inc. 

Muskegon, Michigan 
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Printed with the permission of the writer, who is replying to an 
article printed in the preceeding issue of THE BULLETIN by Katherine 
Read on Cooperative Nursery Schools. 


4828 Le Droit Place 
Seattle 6, Washington 
July 26, 1951 

Dear Editor: 


As a parent interested enough in Nursery School 
education to subscribe to the BULLETIN, I want to plead 
for a less biased handling of the subject of Cooperative 
Playgroups. I am sure that Katherine Read's article stem- 
med from her deep sensitivity to children and her desire 
for only the best for them. But is the implication that 
cooperatives are based on a false premise or just that the 
pitfalls are numerous? 


It has always been recognized that there have been 
Nursery Schools AND Nursery Schools. Cooperative playgroups 
undoubtedly run the gamut too. It is true that good inten- 
tions or a thin pocketbook is not alone sufficient prepar- 
ation for any learning experience. But there are programs 
with which I am familiar that have very different requirements 
of a parent than that. The sixty groups in Seattle under the 
supervision of the Public Schools, some of the playgroups in 
California, Maryland, or British Columbia warrant more inves- 
tigation and study. Why not at least work out a set of stan- 
dards as a basis for judging cooperatives rather than keep 
reiterating what again appears in the SUMMER BULLETIN? 


The danger signals hoisted by Mrs. Read are real. Any 
cooperative worth its salt should recognize them. In the 
Seattle program, I have seen mothers willing to sit on the 
sidelines waiting for their children to release and share 
them. Then there are those who take their child-only 
part of a session "because that's enough for Jimmy just now". 
Most children I have seen look forward to Mummy's day at 
school. Then when stresses do arise, there is the special 
wink and smile, the extra hug or special time alone later 
at home. And - is our task to protect our pre-schoolers 
from all frustration or is it to help them face and handle 
it--as far as they are able--endeavoring for a positive 
balance? Sharing Mummy begins early and includes many things 
(maybe less agreeable) beside other children. 


If we are thinking in terms of the whole child, then what 
the mother and child gain from the experience should be con- 
sidered. I want to mention the values mothers usually talk 
about in connection with playgroup: what to expect of a child 
at certain ages, an appreciation of their child as an indi- 
vidual, an understanding of the importance of play, an accep- 
tance of messiness, learning to instill safety rather than 
fear, feeling more relaxed with their child--all or any of 
which speaks volumes in terms of qualitative relationships at 
home. For me this would be compensation for any negative 
feelings; if actually, a study showed any. 
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Dear Editor--2 


This matter of parents being also teachers, we have to 
come to appreciate, rather than deplore. Even before baby gets 
around very much it seems to me he gets taught a lot--and by 
his parents. I have seen so many parents learn so many things. 
I am sure they can learn anything, given the opportunity and 
the right kind of teaching. Anything, that is, but a completely 
objective attitude toward their own child--which I hope no one 
would ever try to teach them anyway. 


No cooperative mother feels that she is an expert. But 
she gains much in insight, experience, and appreciation of 
children and of parents. Yes, even of the expert because she 
understands the role that individual can play in helping meet 
the needs of both parent and child. In thinking of playgroups 
then, we ought to consider them as a method of parent education 
that should come up to acceptable nursery school standards for 
children, other than as just a poor substitute for nursery 
school, or even in competition with nursery schools. It is 4a 
usually accepted fact that you go farther in any work with 
children if you bring the parents along with you. Certainly 
@ program that goes hand in hand with parents warrants more 
than a superficial investigation or a signpost that says 
SUBTLE Dangers! 


Yours very sincerely, 


Helen Levin 
(Mrs. Jacob Levin) 


* Watch the Winter Issue for a reply to this same article 
(of Katherine Read) written by a group in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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